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PROSPECTUS. 

Our object, by this publication, is to promote pure religion, sound morals, 
Christian reforms ; the abolition of slavehulding, caste, the rum-traflic, and 
kindred crimes—the spplication of Christian principles to all the relations, du- 
ties, business arrangements, and aims of life ;—to the individual, the family, 
the Church, the State, the Nation—to the work of converting the world to 
God, restoriog the common brotherhood of man, and rendering Society the 
type of heaven. Our text book is the Bible ; our standard, the Divine law ; 
our expediency, obedience ; our plan, the Gospel ; our trust, the Divine prom- 
ses ; our panoply, the whole armor of God. 
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THE AMERICAN OLIGARCHY—WHEREIN LIES ITS 
STRENGTH? 
NUMBER NINE. 


Tue EMBRYO CASTE OF WHITE SLAVES.—MOoRE RECENT 
DECLARATIONS OF SLAVHOLDERS, POLITICIANS AND EDI- 
TORS. 

The Riehmond (Va.) Examiner, one of the leading Dem- 
geratic papers in Virginia, ardently supporting Mr. Bu- 
chanan, said, in 1856. . 

“Until recently, the defence of slavery has labored under 

difficulties, because its apologists (for they were mere 
logists) took half way ground. They confined the de- 
fense of Slavery to mere negro slavery ; thereby giving up 
the Slavery pranciple, admitting other forms to be wrong. 

The line o f aaa however, is now changed. The South 

now maintains that Slavery is right, natural and necessary, 

and does not depend on difference of complexion. The 
laws of the State justify holding wuirer men in bondage.” 


Another leading Democratic paper in South Carolina, said : 


“Slavery is the natural and normal condition of the /a- 
boring man, whether white or black. The great evil of 
Northern Free Society is that it is burdened with a servile 
class of mechanics and laborers, unfit for self government, 
yet clothed with the attributes and powers of citizens. Mas- 
ter and slave is a relation in Society as necessary as that of 

t and child, and the Northern States will yet have to 
introduce it. Their theory of free government is a delu- 
sion.” 


The Richmond Enquirer, Mr. Buchanan’s confidential or- 
gan, said : 
“Repeatedly we have asked the North, ‘ Has not the ex- 
iment of universal liberty failed? Are not the evils of 
society insufferable? And do not most thinking men 





slaves than whites—for they are only fit to labor, and not 


not depend on difference of complexion.’ 


In another article is the following : 

“ Freedom is not possible without slavery. Every civil 
polity and every social system implies gradation of rank 
and condition. In the States of the South, an aristocracy of 
white men ts based on negro slavery ; AND THE ABSENCE OF 
NEGRO SLAVERY WOULD BE SUPPLIED BY WHITE MEN.” 

This confirms what we said of the theory and estimate of 
Henry Cray. The distinctions of color and race would 
disappear in a century or a century and a half, and then all 
the slaves would be as white as their masters. 

George Fitzhugh of Richmond, Va., a writer of high rep- 
utation at the South in his work, “Sociology for the South,” 
published in 1854, says : 

“Ten years ago, we became satisfied that slavery, black 
or white, was necessary. We advocated this doctrine in 
very many essays.” . 

These may seem like the ravings of a mad-man, but they 
are rational, in the comparison with the dream of maintain- 
ing the liberty of white laborers in a nation that permits the 
enslavement of colored laborers, a nation in which, as Henry 
Clay shows, (in the speech before mentioned) a few genera- 
tions must obliterate all distinctions of color. 

The Muscogee (Ala) Herald, said : 

“ Free socicty! Wesicken at the name. What is it but 
a conglomoration of greasy mechanics, filthy operatives, 
small fisted farmers, and moon-struck theorists? All the 
Northern and especially the New England States are de- 
void of society fitted fur wefi-bred poe emen. ‘The prevail 
ing class one meets with, is that of mechanics struggling to 
be genteel, and small farmers who do their own drudgery, 
and yet who are hardly fit for association with a Southern 
gentleman’s body servant. This is your free society, which 
the Northern hordes are endeavoring to extend into Kan- 
sas.” 

The South Side Democrat (Va.) said : 

“ We have got to hating every thing free, from free ne- 
groes, down and up, through the whole catalogue—free 
farms, free labor, free society, free thinking, free children, 
free schools, and all belonging to the same school of damna- 
ble isms. But the worst of all these abominations is the 
modern system of free schools. The New England system 
of free schools has been the cause and prolific source of 
all the infidelities and treason that have turned her cities 
into Sodoms and Gomorrahs, and her land into the common 
nestling places of howling bedlamites. We abominate the 
system because the schools are free.” 

The Washington Union, the National organ of the Dem- 
ocratic party, speaking of the free settlers in Kansas. said : 


“They are a miserable, blear-eyed rabble who have been 
transferred, like so many cattle to that country. 


‘The New York Day Book, another Democratic paper, in 
speaking of “the poor children, Americans, Germans and 





among you propose to subvert or reconstruct it? Still, no 
aswer. This gloomy silence* is another conclusive evi- 
dence added to many other conclusive evidences we have 
furnished, that free society, in the long run, is an impracti- | 
ble form of society ; it is, everywhere starving, demorali- 
a insurrectionary. 

“We repeat then, that humanity and policy alike forbid 
the existence of the evils of free society to new and coming 
generations. 

“Two opposite and conflicting forms of society cannot, 
among civilized men, co-exist and endure. ‘The one must 


Irish” of that city, said : 

“Sell the parents of these children into stavery. Let 
our Legislature pass a law that whosoever will take these 
parents and take care of them and their offspring, in sick- 
ness and health, clothe them, feed them, and house them, 
shall be legally entitled to their services, and let the same 
Legislature decree that whosoever receives these parents 
and their children, and receives their services, shall take 
care of them as long as they live. 


This is more remarkable, not only as being the utterance 





give way, and cease to exist, or the other become universal. 

“If free society be unnatural, immoral, unchristian, it | 
must fall, and give place to slave society, a social system as | 
old as the world, as universal as man.” 

The Richmond Enquirer says, further : 

“While it is far more obvious that negroes should be 

* “STILL NO ANSWER?” ‘‘ THIS GLOOMY SILENCE?” This refers, | 
evidently, to the “ silence’ of anti-abolitionists, at the North, eccle- 
tiastical and political, who listen to the demands and interrogatories 
ofthe slaveholders on this point, and remain “silent.” All such— 
all, in fact, except out-spoken abolitionists, are understood to be 
tither unwilling or unable to “‘answer” the advocates of the enslave- 
ment of the whites. And such is the fact of the case. The Rich- 
mond Enquirer speaks the truth of them. 








positition of a Northern editor, but as having been sent 
forth, during a Presidential canvass, in a city which gave a 
majority of its votes for the Pro-Slavery Democratic party ; 
the majority being secured mainly by votes from the “Ger- 
mans and Irish” thus threatened with enslavement. 

S. W. Downs, formerly Democratic Senator of the U. S. 
from Louisiana, in a carefully prepared speech, published 
in the Washington Globe, said : 

“T call on the opponents of slavery to prove that white 
laborers are as happy, as contented, or as comfortable as the 


slaves of the South. In the South, the slaves do not suffer 
one tenth of the evils endured by the white laborers of the 


to direct—yet “ifr of of slavery is itself right, and does" 
“toy » 


soon as the master of the slaves becomes too poor to provide 
for them, he sells them to others who can take care of them. 
This, sir, is one of the excellencies of the system of slavery, 
and the superior condition of the Southern slave over the 
white laborer.” 


Language similar to the above, may be found frequently 
in the New York Herald, and other opposers of abolitionists 
at the North. 

Senator Clemens, of Alabama declared, in a speech in 
the U. 8. Senate that “the operatives of New England are 
not as well situated, nor as comfortably off as the slaves 
that cultivate the rice and cotton fields of the South.” 

In a speech by Mr. Reynolds, candidate for Congress 
from Missouri, said : 

“Tho same construction of the power of Congress to ex- 
clude slavery from a United States Territory, would justify 
the Government in excluding foreign born citizens, Germans 
and Irish as well as Niggers.” 

L. H. Goode of Missouri, in a speech against the Free 
State men of Kansas, denounced the laboring men as “white 
slaves.” 

Senator Butler of S. Carolina, in a speech in the U. 8. 
Senate, said : 


“Men have no right to vote, unless they are possessed of 

property, as required by the Constitution of S. Carolina. 

‘here, no man can vote, unless he owns ten negroes, or real 
estate to the value of ten thousand dollars.” 


In reference to the murder of Keating, an Irish waiter, 
at Willard’s hotel, by Hon. Phillip T. Herbert, the Charles- 
ton Standard said - 

“If whwe men accepted the office of menials, it should be 
expected that they will do so with an apprehension of their 
relation to society, and the disposition to submit quietly to 
encounter both the responsibilities and the liabilities which 
the relation imposes.” 

In other words, white waiters are to expect no more pro- 
tection by law, than the slaves—that is, none at all / 

The Alabama Mail, in commenting upon the same says: 

“Tt is time that waiters, at the North were convinced that 
they are servants, and not ‘gentlemen’ in disguise. We 
hope this Herbert affair will teach them prudence.” 


It is easy to see that in a nation that allows a lordly 
caste of slayeholders, who already assume airs like these, 
the creation of a caste of white slaves is inevitable—nay, is 
already in process of coming into existence. 

The murderer of Keating escaped without punishment, 
because the murdered belonged to the servile caste. He 


was only a waiter! 
> —~e or <4 


For The Principia. 
WAY-MARKS IN THE MORAL WAR WITH SLAVERY. 


BY REV. HENRY T. CHEEVER. 


NUMBER XII. 
Next in order to the Friends, of thé Religious Societies in 
the United States that have attempted to put an end to Sla- 
very, by making the act of slavebolding incompatible with 
church membership, was 


THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 

The founders of this Church were Christian Abolitionists ; 
and they organized their societies upon the authority and prin- 
ciples of Joun Westey, so that their policy and discipline 
should by no means tolerate communion with slaveholders. 
The published “ Thoughts on Slavery” of John Wesley, were 
equivalent to a declaration of the necessary policy of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church. Those “ Thoughts” are as fol- 
lows : 

* To slaveholders :—This equally concerns all slaveholders of 
whatever rank and degree ; seeing men-buyers are exactly ona 
level with men-stealers. Indeed, you say, “I pay honestly for 
my goods; and I am not concerned to know how they are 
come by.” Nay, but you are; you are deeply concerned to 


know they are honestly come by. Otherwise you are a parta- 
ker with a thief, and are not a Jot honester than he. But you 





North. Poverty is unknow® to the Southern slave, for as 





know they are not honestly come by ; you know they are pro- 
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cured by means nothing near 80 innocent as picking of pock- 

ets, housebreaking or robbery upon the highway. You 

know they are procured by a deliberate series of more compli- 

cated villainy (of frand, robbery and murder) than was ever 

tised either by Mohammedans or Pagans; in particular, 

y murders of all kinds ; by the blood of the innocent poured 
upon the ground like water. 

Now, it is your money that pays the merchant, and through 
him the captains and the African butchers. You, therefore, 
are guilty, yea, principally guilty, of all these frauds robberies 
and marders. You are the spring that puts all the rest in mo 
tion ; they would not stir a step without you; therefore, the 
blood of all these wretches who die before their time, whether 
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“ By the delegates of the Annual Conferences of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church South, in General Conference assem- 
bled, that the rule forbidding the buying and selling of men, 
women and children, with the intention to enslave them, BE Ex- 
puNGED from the General Rules of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South.” 
® Historical Survey of the Relations of the Early Metbodists to Slavery, by 


Rev. Daniel De Vinne. 
Nore.—The reader will do well to compare the state of re- 


ligion, the tone of morals, the spirit of liberty, the unity of the 
people, and the prospects of the country, in 1785, with the 


i ir country or elsewhere, lies upon your head. “The } 
Ae pape lire y, wit condition and prospects of all these precious interests, in 1860. 


blood of thy brother” (for whether thou wilt believe it or no, 
such he is, in the sight of Him that made him) “crieth against 
thee from the earth,’ from the ship, and from the waters. O! 
whatever it costs, put a stop to its cry before it be too late ; 
instantly, at any price—were it the half of your goods, deliver 
thyself from blood-guiltiness!_ Thy hands, thy bed, thy furni- 
ture, thy house, thy lands, are at present stained with blood ! 
Surely it is enough ; accumulate vo more guilt ; spill no more 
the blood of the innocent! Do not hire another to shed blood ; 
do not pay him for doing it! Whether you are a Christian 
or no, show yourselfa man! Be not more savage than a lion 
or a bear! 

Perhaps, you will say,“ I do not buy my negroes ; I only 
use those /eft me by my fatifer.? So far so well; but is it 
enough to satisfy your own conscience? Had your father, have 
you, has any man living, a rizht to use another asaslave? It 
cannot be, even setting Revelation aside. It cannot be that 
either war or contract can give any man such a property in 
another as he has in his sheep and oxen. Mach less ts it 
sible that any child of man should ever be born a slave. Lib- 
erty is the right of every human creature, as soon a3 he breathes 
the vital air; and no human law can deprive him of that right 
which he derives from the law of nature. “ 

If, therefore, you have any regard to justice, (to say nothing 
of merey, nor the revealed will of God) render unto all their 
due. Give liberty to whom liberty is due, that is, to every 
child of man, to every partaker of human nature. Let none 
serve you but by his own act and deed, by his own voluntary 
choice.” 

In accordance with these views, before the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church proper in this country, was founded, the Confer- 


ence at Baltimore, Maryland, put forth its first Declaration 
against Slavery in the year 1150, tu wwese words, viz - 

“ Slavery is contrary to the laws of God, man and nature, 
and hurtful to sociely, contrary to the dictates of conscience and 
pure religion, and dog that which we would not others should 
do to us and ours.” , 

“In the year 1784, when the several Societies of Methodists 
already existioy, were organized into one United Church, it 
was declared, That we deem the practice of holding our fel- 
low creatures in slavery the pressng occasion of making new 
terms of communion. We view it contrary to the golden rule 
of God—on which hang all the law and the prophets—and the 
inalienable rights of mankind, as well as_the principles of the 
revolution, to hold in the deepest abasement, in a more abject 
Slavery than is to be found in any part of the world except 
America, so many souls that are capable of the image of (od. 

We, therefore, think it our most bounden duty, to take 
immediately some ¢flectual method to extirpate this abomina 
tion from among us. And for that purpose, we add the fol 
lowing to the rules of our Society.* 

The purport of these * rules’ wus, that there should be a full 
avd entire emancipation of every slave in the possession of the 
members of the Church, and that such “* An instrament should 
be legally executed and recorded.” 

The fifth Rule was in these terms : 

“No person holding slaves, shall in future be admitted to 
our society, or to the Lord’s Supper, till he previously com- 
plies with these rules coucerning Slavery.” 

At the Virginia Conference in 1785 petitions were present- 
ed by some of the principal men and members in the Church, 
urging a suspension of these stringent rules. But it was de- 
cided adversely to such petitions, “That unless the rules against 
Slavery were permitted to operate, preaching would be with- 
drawn from t! ose circuits and places in which they were too 
obnoxious to be suffered.” 

This, then, was the established Paper Testimony and usage 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church. But in the course of 
twenty years, notwithstanding the existence of these rules a 


great change took place. 

“ Slaveholding as a subject of censure or discipline was left 
to the administration of the preacher, and to the conscience of 
the slaveholder. The Church begen to abate her efforts under 
the impression that the kaven of the gospel would silently 
work out the emancipation of the slave.” 

At the same time, the new impulse given to slavery by the 
enhanced value of slave labor, and by the invention of the cot- 
ton-gin ; and the marriage of Methodist Preachcrs into slave- 
holding families, gradually brought the Anti-Slavery rules in- 
to practical disuse, until in the year 1858, after the Methodist 
Episcopal Church bad been split in twain by the agitation con- 
nected with the subject, it was Resolved, by a vote of one hun- 


Then let him consider whether the contrast is not clearly indi- 
cated in the opposite position of the Churches, then and now, 
on the subject of slaveholding in the Church. 

Did not the then position of the Church in respect to slavery 
harmonize with the then religious, moral, and political charac- 
ter and prospects of the country? And does not the present 
position of the Church in respect to slavery harmonize with 
the present religious, moral and political character and pros- 
pects of the country ? 

In all these respects, were we not a better people, with bet- 
ter prospects, then, than now? ‘Then, the Church regarded 
slaveholding a sin, and denied to slaveholders their fellowship. 
Now, the opposite position is maintained. The position, then, 
and now, of Presbyterians and other denominations, were and 
are similar to those of the Methodists—Editor of Principia. 

anonmeeme (pened hipaa 
CHURCH ANTI-SLAVERY SUCIETY. 
PUBLIC MEETING AT THE TREMONT TEMPLE. 

‘A public meeting of this society was held at Tremont 
Temple at 11 o’clock Tuesday forenoon. The attendance 
was very large, embracing a large number of clergymen, 
members of the society, and others, and a large proportion 
of ladies. 

The meeting,was called to order by the President, Rev. 
J.C. Webster, after which prayer was offered by the veter- 
an Rey Javu) Ide, D D, of West Medway. 

The President then made a brief address. He said the be- 
lief that the Church was obliged to be governed by what- 
ever men might say, tended to reduce the standard of the 
Church to a level with that of the world. 

They had assembled, not to anathematize slaveholders, 
but to condemn slaveholding as a sin, and to ask that the 
Church may be detached from this great sin, believing that 
when this is done it will not find sanction in our political, com- 
mercial, social or legislative action. They had come in obe- 
dience to the command to greak the bonds of the oppressed, 
and give liberty to the captive. 

The hymn was then sung, commencing— 


“Hark ! a voice from heaven poomomng 
Comfort to the mourning slave ; 
God has heard him long complaining. 
And extends his arm to save. 
Proud oppression 
Soon shall find a shameful grave.” 

The Secretary, Rev Henry T Cheever of Connecticut, then 
presented his report in behalf of the Executive Committee. 

Mr. Cheever closed by offering a series of resolutions of 
which he moved the adoption. 

Rev. J. R. W. Sloane, of the Reformed Presbyterian 
Church, New York, seconded the resolutions in a speech of 
some length. He alluded to the revolutionary fame of Mas- 
sachusetts, and the spirit which should pervade her churches, 
to carry out the principles of our fathers. 

He reviewed the condition of our government, society and 
Churches, in which he eulogized John Brown and Owen 
Lovejoy, and painted in glowing colors the outrages of sla- 
very. 

He then spoke, at some length, on the great problem of 
What shall be done with American Slavery? He agreed 
with Henry Ward Beecher in the sentiment that the best 
evidence that he had that he was a Christian was that he 
did not curse the slaveholder. 

A collection was then taken up. 

Rev. A. W. Ide, of the Congregational Church, of Stafford, 
Conn., said that fourteen years ago this week, he had stood 
bi side the dead body of his brother-in-law, Rev. Charles Tur- 
ner Torrey, a victim to the slave power in the Baltimore 
Penitentiary. From that moment he had been a friend of 
this cause. He considered, Ist, where the American people 


ought not to be ; and 3d, that if they didn’t look out, they 
would soon be where they wouldn’t want to be. 
He complimented the late Theodore Parker for his po. 
sition on the slavery question, while he could not symp, 
thize with his religious views, and criticised severely thog 
clergymen who took a South-side view of slavery. 

Rev. J. Duncan, of Boston, made an earnest ad 
which closed the exercises, and the meeting adjourned. 


EVENING PUBLIC MEETING. 


Another very full public meeting was held at the Temp), 
in the evening. The attendance was larger even than jy 
the forenoon. The exercises were opened with prayer by 
Rev. Mr. Green, for thirty-two years a missionary in th 
Sandwich Islands. 

The resolutions offered in the morning were read again 
Another series of resolutions relative to Mr. Hyatt’s ineg. 
ceration at Washington, were also offered by Mr. Cheeye, 

The resolutions were received with cheers. 

Mr. Cheever here read a letter received by him from Mp 
Hyatt. It contained a very long account of the incideny 
of unlawful tyranny in that “Bastile of America,” ag iy 
writer terms his prison. Numerous instances were relate 
of colored people imprisoned there, on mere suspicion of be 
ing colored, or other trival charges. Mr. Hyatt had beg 
instrumental in releasing a large number by aid of a lawyer 
who had ascertained that their imprisonment was unlawfyl, 
He expressed himself determined to break up this system 
of oppresion, if he had to keep a lawyer there all the yew 
round. [Laughter and cheers.] From the tone of the le 
ter it was evident to the audience that Mr. Hyatt is devote 
to the cause he has engaged in, and will continue to put i 
practice, there, the principles he has expressed. 

The letter from Mr. Hyatt occupied nearly an hour ini 
reading. 

Rey. Mr. Green, previously alluded to, as a missionary in 
the Sandwich Islands, then addressed the meeting. Hea 
pressed his sympathy for the cause, and said it grew outd 
his great hatred of slavery, which he abhorred more thy 
he could tell. He also sympathized with them from a low 
which he had for the common country, well knowing thi 
so long as slavery existed it could not prosper. 

Rev. Mr. Dunn of the Freewill Baptist Society of this city 
was the next speaker, commencing with a pun on his om 
name, promising to be done quick. He said it was his bui- 
ness to sympathize with dying people, and he sympathise 
with the political party that died a few years ago, and wit 
the one dying now. (Cheers.) 

The audience were couvulsed with laughter when hetoli 
the story of the lazy Christian who nailed a prayer to his 
bed, and pointing to it, every night, when he went to bed 
said, “O Lord, them’s my sentiments,” as an illustration 
the kind of prayers the anti-slavery cause got from the cw 
servatives who believed in praying but not preaching against 
slavery. He closed by saying he didn’t see the use of har 
ing a devil, if he didn’t get slaveholders, 

Rey. Daniel Worth, out on his parole of honor from 
Greensboro jail, N. C., for selling Helper’s book, was the 
next speaker. He was received with cheers. 

He narrated many instances of slave-tyranny which he 
had observed personally. One was of a boy who wa 
whipped on suspicion of stealing, but would not confes 


Tie was finally declared innocent, and it was determined 
to administer a dose to the accuser, to see if “the truth’ 
could not be got out of him! But as the boy was running 
away he was called back, and 25 more lashes (64 in all) i 
flicted, “because,” said the executioner, “I never allows + 
boy to walk away arter I licks him; he must be too sort 
for that.” 


He spoke of the various phases of the sin of slavery, suth 
as the prostitution of female slaves, and the degradation 
all. 

Rev. Dr. Cheever, of New York, who had been loudly 
called for during the evening, was then introduced, and 
ceived with loud and continued cheering. He commenced by 
alluding to the Dred Scott decision, as embodying the pi 
ciple that black men had no rights which white men wet 
bound to respect. He was interrupted in an unm 
way by a person who had taken a seat at one of the rep 
ters’ tables, but who was unknown to the reporters preset 
who asked him to “state the truth.” Mr. Cheever re 








dred and forty ayes to 8 nays, 


were, on the slavery question; 2d, that they were where they 


his remark, but being again interrupted, the man, whose 
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ations were not made clear, was hissed and shouted down 
by the offended audience. } 
Mr. Cheever said he had come with the intention of 

shing a sermon from the text “Feed the flock of the 
slaughter,” but time would not allow. [Cries of “go om 
take an hour.”] 4 ' 

He referred to the theories described by Senator Doolit- 
tle on the slavery question. There was the John Brown 
theory, the slavery extension theory, and the colonization 
theory, which that Senator regarded as the only practicable 
tone. 

This, Dr. Cheever regarded as the height of selfishness. 
The elave population were needed at the South, more than 
their masters, (cheers,) but they should have wages and be 
freemen. 

He spoke of the great advantages an abolition of slavery 
would secure at the South, and instanced the fact that the 
price of land in Russia had quadrupled since the emancipa- 
tion movement. 

He described the repugnance with which Southerners list- 
ened to any suggestions in regard to the emancipation of 
slaves. They pretended to be greater friends to the slave 
than any atthe North, but when it was proposed to hire them 
asservants, they reply with scorn that they would not endure 
them except as slaves, but would prefer to send them back 
to Africa. The green spreading vine of slavery becomes to 
them a poisonous Upas tree when the slaves are freed. 
(Cheers.) 

He addressed arguments to show that a man could not 
be compelled to work without wages, and then said that 
much less could his liberty, and the control of his wife and 
children, be taken from him. 

The wine of a perfect social state is to be pressed out of 
the hearts’ blood of the slaves, thrown into the press of the 
great institution. 

He answered such arguments as had been advanced in 
favor of slavery at recent theological conventions, and in 
the “South Side,” and said it was the first duty to tear down 
these defences. 

He urged excommunication of all pro-slavery Christians, 
and denounced those who throw between the truth and sin 
the accursed shield which prevented the Southerner from 
ever being reached. The conviction of this sin must first 
be felt among the ministers and churches. [Cheers.] 

He maintained that every word in his much abused letter 
to the churehes of great Britain was true. [Applause.] 
So soon as it is found that right is becoming might, all the 
world will shout, even for politics in religion. [Cheers.] 
He urged further, that the fundamental principle of the 
Society was that slavery was a sin, and that the sin should 
be taken out of the Church, root and branch. He was 
loudly cheered, and at the close of his remarks the meeting 
broke up, after adopting all the resolutions.—Boston Travel 


ler. 
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From the Boston Traveler. 
AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION. 

The public meeting of this society, was held at the Music 
Hall, at ten o’clock this morning. 

The meeting was opened with prayer by Rev. Mr Thurston 
of Maine, the President, a gentleman 82 years of age. Mr. 
Thurston then made an address in reference to the objects of 
the society. 

Statements in reference to the operations and position of the 
society were made by Rev. Geo. Whipple of New-York, corres- 
ponding secretary of the foreign department, by Rev. 8.S. Joce- 
lyn of the home department, and by Lewis Tappan, Esq., the 
Treasurer. 

Rev. John White of Africa made an address on that country, 
and the condition of that mission. He sketched the grievous 
wrongs to which Africa had been subjected, yet amid the dark- 
hess he saw gleams of light where Christian missions were at 
work. The Mendi mission was one of these, and the condition 
of the neighborhood before its establishment, contrasted with 
ite condition now, showed the incalculable benefit it had been. 
The domestic slave trade had ceased, life and property were 
ale, schools and churches had been formed, and the furrows of 
industry were opening fast on every hand. And all this not- 
withstanding the determined opposition of slave traders and 
other interested parties. : 

On every hand, he showed, the calls from princes and chief: 
of African peoples and tribes were coming in, imploring mis- 
slonaries for their presence. Untold churches could be formed, 


| the South, and of the evils he had witnessed. 


be found to go hence to those lands. The black races were no- 
bler than those on this Continent, in their freedom, and their 
manhood, and though the rum trade and the slave trade had 
debased those on the coasts, yet those inland were as worthy 
of Christian efforts and labors as any people on earth. 

Rev. J. A. R. Rogers of Kentucky was next announced, and 
spoke of the need for more faithful laborers in the neglected 
South. If the Southern men oppose them, let a half a dozen 
earnest, humble laborers go there, who are not afraid to call 
their souls their own, with their lives in their hands, and if 
they perish their blood;will be the seed of popular awakening 
which will do a great work. The South must be evangelized, 
sooner or later. 

There was one section of the South, Western Virginia, East- 
ern Kentucky, and North EasternjTennessee which might be 
called the New England of the South—a mountain region— 
which was peculiarly open to effort. ‘The persecutions of the 
Rev. Mr. Fee in Northern Kentucky, and his successful estab- 
lishment of three churches? were sketched, and the career of 
other missionaries in like circumstances, all full of promise and 
hope. The expatriation of thirty-nine citizens of! Berea for 
their Christian principles and their being driven forth from 
Kentucky was sketched. He was one of those persons, and he 
was here to say in recompense that the South should have the 
gospel of Christ preached to them. If need be, they were pre- 
pared to go back, and if their blood was shed in the path of 
duty, they would only be receiving the reward of righteousness. 
If the Northern churches wished to absolve themselves from 
all responsibility on account of slavery, the only way was to 
send men to the South, with their lives in their hands, to preach 
the gospel of love, peace and righteousness, d 

A hymn was sung.", 

Rev. Jona. 8. Green of the Sandwich Islands was introduced 
by Mr, Tappan, who had seen him depart for the Islands from 
Boston, some 32 years ago. Mr. Green began by reference to 
the year 1845, when he left the service of the A. B. C. F. M., 
and entered that of the American Missionary Association, and 
eketehed the condition of the neighborhood of Makawao at that 
time, and the successful efforts he had made to improve their 
agriculture, and their physical condition generally, as well as 
their moral condition. 


He then spoke of the discouragements the missionaries meet 
with in the indolence of the people, caused by the enervating 
climate, and the ease with which they can get a livelihood, 
two days labor affording food for a week. They did not seem 
to understand the use of clothes, wearing woolens and cottons 
without regard to weather. One day a man came to church at- 
tired in hat, coat, vest, pants and shoes ; during church, a rain 
came on, and after church the man stripped off all except a 
strip around his loins, and rode off with them in a bundle to 
save them from the rain. 

The church members at Makawao would not allow the use of 
tobacco, and there were some very devout Christians there. Cer- 
tainly, though the Hawaiian race was dwindling and decreasing, 
yet the work of missions among them had been in no wise a fail- 
ure, for thousands of redeemed spirits were in heaven as the re- 
sults of that work. 

A verse of the Missionary Hymn was sung. 

Rev. Daniel Worth, of the mission in North Carolina, made 
the last address. As a Christian he believed in one sovereign 
influence for the cure of all evils—namely, the Gospel. After 
detailing his views on war, slavery and tobacco, he said that it 
was on account of such views that he had been selected as a 
laborer in that, his native State. He had acted fearlessly, and 
had been sustained there, for he had acted on the principle that 
the soldier who avoided the field because there was danger there 
was no soldier at all. 

He had preached the Gospel at the South, and met with suc- 
cess, and though he did not desire a dungeon, he hoped he 
should be able to continue bis ministrations, for there was need 
of them. The practice of tobacco chewing among women was 
one evil he had combatted, slavery another, intemperance anoth- 
er, and he thought there was nosin which the Gospel could 
not reach. He closed with a description of his operations at 


The services closed with a benediction. 
ES SS 

Tue Census oF 1860.--The United States Marshal and 
his deputies are just commencing the eighth census taken 
since the begining of the present century, and it is to be 
hoped that every facility will be afforded them to complete 
the labor as speedily and satisfactorily as possible. For the 
benefit of those who may be ignorant of the fact, we will 
state that the Census law makes it an offence, punishable 
with a fine of thirty dollars, for any person over twenty years 


true account of every persons belonging to the family in 
which he resides, in the different particulars required by the 
law, and that two or three parties have already been arrost- 


ed for that offence.— Herald. 
aa OT Sk 


CONGREGATIONAL GEN, ASSUCIATION of ILLINOIS. 
The Congregational Herald, (Chicago), May 31, contains 
the proceedings of this body, convened at Aurora, May 24. 
We make a few extracts. 


Rev. J. S. Davis, an expelled missionary from Kentucky 
was invited to speak. He said the mission in Kentucky, 
was not dead, not even sleeping; that though their minis- 
ters were absent, the Churches were at work. Public sen- 
timent was much roused against the mob, and they were 
only waiting for a turn in our national affairs to recall their 
missionaries. He hoped that before this Association should 
meet again, they would again be in the field. 

The following resolution was adopted ; 

Resolved, That the history and principles of the Ameri- 
can Missionary Association, and its operations, both in our 
own country and in foreign lands, commend it to the con- 
fidence and the hearty co-operation of the friends of Christ, 
and of human freedom. The field which we occupy, has 
shared in the happy results of the labors of this Associa- 
tion, in its Home Department. Our sympathies are at this 
time especially awakened in behalf of the Missionaries of the 
Association, in the slave States, who are now driven b 
persecution, from the fields of labor which they were culti- 
vating with prospect of great success, and to which they are 
eager to return as soon as the Providence of God shall per- 
mit. We trust that the Association, will soon be able to 
enlarge its operations in that portion of our country. 


Resolutions were also adopted, in reference to the Ameri- 
can Board, and the Cherokee mission. The first and second 
were expressive, (1.) of the importance of Foreign Missions 
(2) of gratitude to God for the good that had been accom- 
plished by our benevolent societies, including the pioneer 
of them, the American Board, and (3) in respect to the 
Cherokee Mission, amd the duty of the Board in respect to 
slavery, as follows, viz. 


Resolved, That we regard it as demanded alike by the 
Gospel and humanity, and an object of intense desire, in 
view of the existing state of the natioral mind, the demands 
and associations of the approaching Jubilee, and the high- 
est influence and success of the Board, that the divorce of 
slavehulding from Christianity, be completed at once, in 
the Churches of the Cherokee nation, and that a full declar- 
ation of principles against slavery be sent forth to the 
world, as the testimony of the Board to that great cause 
which now involves the deepest intcrests of humanity. 


—_>—< 
THE SLAVE TRADE OF NEW YORK CITY. 


“The increase of the slave trade, and the fact that all the 
vessels engaged therein, appear to have cleared out of the 
port of New York, begin to attract attention at Washing- 
ton, and in other quarters. It can hardly be conceived that 
if the officers of the law, charged with the duty of prevent- 
ing the departure of all vessels bound on illegal errands, 
did their duty, our port would not be disgraced as it now 
is, by being made to rank as the grand depot of the slave 
trade. That they have notdone their duty in all cases has been 
lately proved; and that they neglected their duty for cor- 
rupt considerations, has been put on record by the dismissal 
of two Deputy United States Marshals on proved char, 
to that effect. But we believe that we do not overstate the 
matter, in announcing that an average of two vessels each 
week clear out of our harbor, bound for Africa and a hu- 
man cargo: and we have received information, which we 
shall verify and publish as soon as possible, to the effect 
that the price for the clearance of a slaver is as well known to 
those in the trade, as the price of a barrel of pork. 


“It is said that a certain amount of gold is placed in a 
locker in the cabin ; the officers board the ship and com- 
mence a search for materials, arguing the intention of the 
vessel to carry slaves. They search all the lockers 
cially, and suddenly find the particular one in which the 
gold—commonly ranging from $2,500 to $4,000, according 
to the size of the vessel—is concealed. This, the inference 
being that it is at least part of a sum designed to purchase 
negroes from the King of Dahomey, the officers proceed at 
once to confiscate ; but failing to find any other evidence 
of a slave-trading purpose on board, they merely remove 
the treasure, and offer no further resistance to the depar- 
ture of the ship. This was the course said to have been 
followed by the Deputy U. 8. Marshals, who have been 
dismissed ; but of course none of those still retained, could 

ossibly be suspected of pursuing a like course. Let us 
Sone that Marshal Isaiah Rynders, now that his eyes have 
been opened, will be more active and energetic in seeing 
that his subordinates more faithfully discharge their duties.” 
-—The Leader. 

Who can wonder at this, under the teachings of the N. 
Y. Observer, the Journal of Commerce, and when even the 
Independent has not ascertained the meaning of the word 


“slave,” and cannot tell whether slaveholding be inherently 








untold souls saved, if the Christian men, white or black, could 
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CHURCHIANITY versus CHRISTIANITY and HUMANITY. 


During the debates on Slavery in the General Conference 
of the M. FE. Church at Chicago, Rev. Norval Wilson of 
Baltimore is reported as having said: 

It was very proper that a man should represent the local- 
ity in which he resides, but he should never lose sight of 


the whole country and the interests of the whole Church. _ | 
For forty years he had been a traveling preacher, and in | 





the course of that period had traveled over 40,000 miles in | 
the discharge of his duty, and he ventured to say that there | 
was just as good Wesleyan Methodism in Va. as anywhere | 
else. They stood upon the doctrine of Wesley and went | 
just as far in their opposition to slavery as it was policy for 
them, and for the interests of the Church to do, and no further 
They were once induced to take a step further at the instance | 
of an Englishman, but they saw that the Church would suf- | 
Ser and they instantly receded. 

All the attempts which have been made to alter the rules 
of the church in this respect, had resulted very injuriously 
They had worked injuriously in the free States. They 
could see its demoralizing effects in the Conferences imme- 
diately contiguous to this place. Radical changes had been 
proposed to the Discipline, and the consequence has been 
that instead of the propagation of the gospel, a wild spirit 
of fanaticism had sprung up, and the church suffered from 


God and the people approve of Methodism and if they 
were only true to their work, the church would soon embrace 
the whole country. If he thought he was occupying an an- 
ti-Scriptural position, and appeared here as au advocate of 
oppression, he would abandon it immediately. This was 
not the right place to agitate the question of ertey Did 
they suppose that any act of theirs could change the laws 
of the Southern States in relation to the holding of slaves ? 

The word “demoralizing” here, appears to have been 
used in the sense of disuniting, disorganizing, tending to dis- 
band. Nothing is more evident than that the speaker made 
a broad distinction between “the interests of the church” 
and the interests of the “pure and undefiled religion” com- 
mended by James—between the interests of an ecclesiasti al 
organization and the interests of humanity. The latter he 
would contend for, so far only as they would promote the 
former. And he regarded it “a spirit of wild fanaticism” 
to reverse the order, and subordinate “the church” to the 
great ends of promoting pure religion and humanity. He 
believed that “God loved Methodism” more than he loved 
justice and mercy, more than he loved human beings, crea- 
ted in his own image, and redeemed by the blood of his 
Son. If “ Methodism” could only be made to “embrace 
the whole country” the main work would be done up, and 
they would be done up, and they would be proved “ true to 
their work” whether Methodists could be persuaded to cease 
from keeping back the wages of their laborers or no. The 
Church “ was not the right place to agitate” such questions. 
The idea that the Church, or that Methodists or Methodism 
could do any to change the legislation of the State from un- 
righteousness to righteousness, when “ Methodism” should 
“embrace the whole country” he deemed altogether ab- 
surd. And if the Church, the Methodists, and the Metho- 
dism that should “embrace the whole country” were to be 
altogether like Rev. Norval Wilson, the gentleman was, un- 
doubtedly, thus far, correct. Such Methodists would never 
change the laws of the Southern States in relation to the 
holding of slaves, though the slaves and the slaveholders 
might be all Methodists and all whites. 

The same, may be said of Baptists, Presbyterians, and the 
other sects. Nota few of their leading and influential re- 
ligious teachers and guides, who control and direct their de- 
nominational polity and action, as really believe, in their 
hearts, as does Rev. Norval Wilson, that “God loves” their 
sect, more than he loves humanity, men, women and child- 
ren, more than he loves equity, justice, truth, honesty, and 
mercy—that he cares more about having “ the church soon 
embrace the whole country” than he does about having 
“the whole country” “ break off their sinus by righteousness 
and their iniquities by showing mercy to tke poor.” 

It is not every day that this heart-creed of ecclesiasticism 
is enunciated as distinctly as by Rev. Norval Wilson; it 
may be heard, every day in the year, by open ears, and 
seen by seeing eyes, nevertheless. It meets you, at every 
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street corner. It sits, brooding, like a night mare upon al- | restrict their application to “the Territories” —ignoring “, 
most every ecclesiastical body. It mounts the pulpit, and | States,” whether new or old, for whose benefit, and by thy 
betrays itself in the sermon. It occupies the pew and bolts | action of those of them then existing, the Federal Constity, 


the door against the entrance of dark complexioned christ- | tion had been formed. 


The motto of “No more slay 


ians. It guides the pen and the scissors, in the chair edito- | States,”-has never been in the Republican Platform, ang 


rial, dictating and shaping the paragraphs to be printed. 


| Every where it takes for granted that “ God loves” our de- 


nomination, whether Methodist, Baptist or Presbyterian, 
more than he loves holiness, or that he loves a holiness that 


does not produce nor consist in obedience to the plain com- | 


mands of God in his Holy Word. 


Is it strange that Churchianity, as thus described, and as | 
thus seen and witnessed daily, should fail of bearing Christian | 
fruits to the glory of God? Is it strange that the world gov- | 


Or that Church does little or nothing 
towards controling and revolutionizing the world? 
or why should the world look up to the Church for guid- 
ance, when the Church is so continuously and so solicitously 
looking to the world for guidance ? 

Is it strange that Church members and Ministers with 
whom it has become a maxim that the Church must reprove 
no sin that is popular in the world, should likewise, in their 
action as members of the body politic, do nothing to sup- 
press the crimes that are popular and prevalent in the com- 
munity? If the Church may not even reprove crime, for 
fear of forfeiting the support and encountering the hatred of 
a world lying in wickedness, how can it be expected that 
civil society and civil government, composed promiscuously 
of such church members and of the men of the world who 
thus give law to the Church and its membership and minis- 
try, do any thing for the suppression, by law, of the crimes 
which the Church dares not reprove ? 

Is it strange that, in such a condition of things, earnest 
men, who wish, at least, to preserve their own rights against 
lawlessness and despotism, should learn to regard with lit- 
tle veneration or favor, the Church organizations and the 
ministry that so evidently magnify and idolize their ecclesi- 
asticisms, holding them paramount to all the high and holy 
objects they were originally instituted to promote, and 
which they still profess to have for their object ? 

If the Churches and the ministry would not become “con- 
temptible and base before all the people”—the very people 
in deference to whom they have become “partial in the law” 
and declined from walking in the ways of the Lord, they 
must quit this chronic habit of shaping their course to please 
men, instead of looking, with a single eye, to the divine will, 
the divine law, the divine word. 

SS 
NO MORE SLAVE STATES. 


“For ourselves, we are sorry that the hosts of freedom 
could not have been led forth upon a higher platform, and 
have inscribed upon their banners, “Death to Slavery,” in- 
stead of “No more Slave States.” But the people will not 
have it so, and we are compelled to work and wait for a 
brighter day, when the masses shall be educated up to a 
higher standard of human rights and political morality.”— 
Fred. Douglas’ Paper. 

The Editor, whoever he may -be, that penned the above, 
(Mr. Douglas is in Europe), appears to be behind the times. 
No party exists that, instead of inscribing on its banners, 
“Death to slavery,” inscribes “No more Slave States.” There 
was once such a party. It was called the “Free Soil party.” 
It was organised in 1848, and remained in the field just 
four years, when it became tired of the hated name, and ex- 
changed it for “Free Democracy,” in 1852. In form, it re- 
tained, we think, the old creed, but the expositions of it by 
its leaders, grew fainter and farther between, until 1856, 
when “Free Demo racy,” gave place for “a broader plat- 
form,” under the name of the Republican party, by the ac- 
tion of two successive Conventions, the first at Pittsburg, 
the second at Philadelphia. The Platform adopted at Pitts- 
burg, was from the pen of Henry J. Raymond of the New 
York Times. A correspondent of the N. Y. Tribune re- 
ported that one of the Western delegates proposed to amend 
the draft, by inserting the motto of “No more slave States,” 
or its equivalent, but found only six delegates present, him- 
self included, in favor of its insertion. Letters from lead- 
ing politicians in Congress, had earnestly counselled the 
dropping of the “Free Soil” issue. Certain it is, that the 
Pittsburgh Platform did not contain it, and that, although 
anew draft was presented and adopted as a Platform, at 
Philadelphia, containing “the glittering generalities” of the 
Declaration of Independence, yet special care was taken to 


How | 


'has been continuously and uniformly disclaimed by ty 
| leaders of the Republican party, in and out of Congres, 
| and accompanied in hundreds of instances, in print, with che. 
| ges of mendacity against Democratic leaders, for charging 
/upon the Republican party. It is true that professions ¢ 
opposition to “the further extension of slavery” have beg 
as constantly upon the lips and the pens of leading Repy), 
licans, all along, but when pressed for explanations OF sped 
fications, the uniform result has been that the exclusion ¢ 
| slavery from the Territories while remaining such, ig gy 
that was proposed, while as Mr. Lincoin, the new Prag. 
| dential candidate has expressed it, the new State that pp, 
| sents itself for admission with a pro-slavery Constitution, 
| must necessarily be received into the Union. The new pla, 
| form adopted at Chicago, without ambiguity, takes substy, 
| tially the same ground, by distinctly recognizing the Tight 
| of “the States,’ (making no distinction between old Staty 
| and new,) to regulate their domestic institutions as the 
please. Such, is now, the admitted logical necessity, 20 eng 
as the right of the old States to retain slavery is recogning 
instead of demanding ‘Death to slavery,” instead. 

More than even all this may be affirmed. Since the yyy 
of the Republican Representatives in Congress, on the Cr 
tenden Lecompton Kansas Bill, (a measure rcommendedy 
advance of Mr. Crittenden and Mr. Montgomery, by th 
N. Y. Tribune), the doctrine of a Congressional exclusig 
of slavery from the Territories, has been but feebly, faintly 
and hesitatingly re-affirmed by many of the Republieg 
leaders. Some of them, we know, when closely questioned 
and looked square in the eye, cannot meet the eye of th 
questioner, and say that they really expect the adoptiond 
any such measure. A very large portion of intelligent ai 
candid Republicans will tell you, if questioned, that ther 
minds have undergone a great change, within four yen 
past, on that subject, that the effort to exclude slavery frm 
the Territories by Federal action, while slavery is permit 
ted in the States, is a failure, and must be. Large numben 
of them avow the doctrine of popular sovereignty in th 
Territories, as held by Douglas, to be the true doctrine 
The late Republican State Convention of Connecticut, plac 
itself distinctly upon that doctrine, and their having dm 
so carried the State for the Republicans, a victory trim 
phantly heralded by the Republican press all over the com 
try. The popularity of Douglas and of his doctrine, ammy 
Republicans, is such that the Republican leaders dred 
nothing so much as a harmonious nomination of him, 
the Democracy, on that Platform. Could Mr. Greely har 
succeeded in persuading the Republicans of Illinois to sm 
port Douglas for U.S. Senator, instead of running Lined, 
it is by no means impossible that the former instead of th 
latter, would have been the Republican nominee at Chia 
go, in harmony with the Douglas Democratic Conventio, 
to be held at Baltimore. The same policy that dictated t 
conciliation of the Germans at the expense of losing thet 
old allies, the Native Americans, would have suggested it 
We know indeed, that—as it was—the policy was unit 
grave consideration, among some Republicans. 

Eli Thayer, the popular Republican Representative 2 
Congress from Massachusetts—not alone in the movemet 
—has already proposed a general law for the governmel 
of all Territories of the United States, authorizing the # 
lers to admit or exclude slavery, as they please. Thus f 
ble and unsteady is the hold of.the Republican party of 18, 
upon the doctrine of a Federal exclusion of slavery fromt 
Territories. Were it possible to make up an issue with 
Douglas Democrats without it, there would probably hit 
been as little hesitancy at throwing it overboard at Chit 
go, a8 there was at throwing overboard the issue of “Me 
more slave States,” at Pittsburg and at Philadelphia. 

Such are the records of our past history : and such, #¥ 
understand them, are the facts of to-day. It is not best 
forget, to ignore, or to mis-state them. 

Of the policy and the ethics of co-operating with the ¥ 
ponents of correct principles to-day, as a means of “educsi 
them up to a higher standard of human rights, and poli 
morality,” to morrow, we have not time or space (0 s) 
much at present. Nor does it seem needful. The wi 
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cS ' 
who proposes it in Frederick Douglas’s paper, unless we 
mistake bis identity, has depressed, instead of elevating, or 
gren retaining his own former ethical and political standard 
ip the very fact of proposing it. The “educating” effects of the 

sey he commends, is seen in the downward course we 
have already described. 


Pets of the Dap. 


{HE METHODIST EPISCUPAL GENERAL CONFER- 
ENCK—ACTION ON SLAVERY. 

We have abstaired from publishing or speculating upon 
the debates in the M. E. Conference, at Buffalo, until the 
fnal result should be ascertained. ‘The followthg appeared 
in our city dailies, last Saturday. 

Burrato, May 31, 1860, 

The proceedings of the General Conference to-day, have 


EE 











possessed more of general interest, than those of any pre- | 


yious. 

Bishop Baker presided. , ; 

After the transaction of some unimportant business, the 
slavery report was taken up, and Mr. Slicer of Baltimore, 
roceeded to speak against the report of the majority. 

He was followed by Dr. Holdick, on the same side. 

Mr. Sewell, of Baltimore, then took the stand, and al- 
though laboring under a fit of indisposition, occupied the 
fall time allotted him. i 
be the most eloquent and impressive of the session. Al- 
most the entire audience was moved to tears. 

M. Coomb, of Philadelphia, of the minority, and Mr. Hill 
of the majority, followed. : 

At this point, Mr. Cowles of Iowa, introduced a resolu- 


tion, that after Messrs. Hunter of Virginia, of the minority, | 


and Kingsley, of Erie, of the majority, shall have spoken, 
the vote shall be taken on the third resolution in the ma- 
jority report, without further debate. 

This resolution was not to exclude motions or amend- 
ments, if made previous to five o’clock. 

The resolution was adopted—127 to 55—and the Confer- 
ence adjourned till two o’cluck. 

Upon re-assembling, Mr. Hunter proceeded to sum up 
for the minority, succeeded by Mr. Kingsley who made the 
closing argument for the majority report. Both gentlemen 
made able speeches. 

Mr. Durbin then moved to take from the table, the sub- 
stitute offered by him some days ago. 

It was taken from the table and rejected. 

Numerous amendments were offered and rejected, one di- 
recting the Bishops to sabmit the new chapter —— to 
the Annual Conferences, and the Presiding Elders to the 
Quarterly Conference, was lost—148 to 61. Auother, that 


the old chapter in the Discipline stand as it is, and the chap- | 


ter now before the Conference, be put into the pastoral ad- 
dress in the Journal of the General Conference, was lost— 
131 fo 82. 

An amendment declaring the chapter simply advisory, 
was lost. 

At five o’clock, the main question on the adoption of the 
new chapter in the Discipline, in the place of the old one, 


was ordered, and the new chapter was adopted—154 to 57. | 


There has been so much anxious expectation in respect to 
the carrying of this measure, so much earnest debate, pro 
and con, on its adoption, and such determined opposition 
made to it, that the pnblic will naturally be led to think 
that an important event has taken place, that a great change 
has been made, and an advance step of anti-slavery reform 
taken. 

But it will be found on examination, that such is not the 
fact. The “new chapter” as it is called, is but an amend- 
ment of an old one,—in which, while the holding of slaves 
is placed in the same catggory with the “buying and selling 
of men, women, and children, with aa intention of enslaving 
them,”—yet the condemnation of the practice, as explained 
in the majority Report, adopted, is made to depend upon 
the condition of its being “for mercenary and selfish purposes” 
which any slaveholder could disclaim, and of which there 
would be no tangible proof. The implication of benevo- 
lent and disinterested slaveholding, is unmistakable, and 
goes far toward an endorsement of the general practice. 

The following is the “Chapter on Slavery” as it stood, 
previously to the alteration just made. 


Question. What shall be done for the extirpation of 
the evil of slavery ? 

Answer 1. We declare that we are as much as ever con- 
vinced of the great evil of slavery : therefore noslaveholder 
shall be eligible to any official station in our Church here- 
after, where the laws of the State in which he lives will ad- 
mit of emancipation, and permit the liberated slave to en- 
Joy freedom. 

When any traveling preacher becomes an owner of 
4 slave or slaves, by any means, he shall forfeit his minis- 
terial character in our Church, unless he execute, if it be 


nee a legal emancipation of such slaves, conforma- 
ly to the laws of the State in which he lives. 

3. All our preachers shall prudently enforce upon our 
members the necessity of teaching their slaves to read the 
word of God ; and to allow them time to attend upon the 
public worship of God on our regular days of divine service. 

The following is the chapter as now amended.— 

“1, Resolved. By the Delegates of the several Annual 
Conferences, in General Conference assembled, that we re- 
commend the amendment of the General Rule on slavery, 





His speech is considered by all, to- 


so that it shall read: ‘The buying, selling, or holding of 
men, women, or children, with an intention to enslave them.’ 
| “2. Resolved. That we recommend the suspension of the 
4th Restrictive Rule for the purpose set forth in the forego- 
| ing Resolution. 
| “3. Resolved. By the Delegates of the several Annual 
| Conferences, in General Conference assembled, that the fol- 
lowing be, and hereby is, substituted in the place of the 
present Seventh chapter on Slavery. 

“Question :— What shall be done for the extirpation of 
the evil of Slavery ? 

“Answer :—We declare that we are as much as ever con- 
vinced of the great evil of Slavery. We believe that the 
| buying, selling or holding of human beings as chattels, is 
‘inconsistent with the Golden Rule, and with that Rule in 
'our Discipline which requires all who desire to continue 

among us, to ‘do no harm, and to avoid evil of every kind,’ 
| We, therefore, affectionately admonish all our preachers 
| and people to keep Saanalves pure from this great evil, 
and to seek its extirpation by all lawful and Christian 
| means. 
“CO, Kinestey, Chairman. 
| “B. F. Crary, Secretary.” 
| In the Report of the same Majority Committee, which re- 
| commend the above change, is found the following : 


“The enslavement, from generation to generation, of hu- 
man beings guilty of no crime, is what noman has a right 
_ to desire for himself or his posterity ; and what no man ever 
| did or can desire. The constant liability of the forcible 
separation of husbands, and wives, of parents and children, 
| even in the mildest forms of slavery, is a state of things 
| from which every enlightened mind desires to be free. The 
impediments which slavery interposes in the waylof the obser- 
vance of the conjugal and parental relations, depriving the 
| parents from governing and educating their children, and 
| the children from honoring and obeying their parents, as 
| God has commanded, is a state of things condemned alike 
| by the Bible, and all enlightened conscience, and from 
which the heart’s holiest aspirations struggle to be free. 
_ The sacredness and inviolability of the marrage covenant 
| is one of the corner stones of Christian civilization. Slave- 
| ryas it exists in the United States is fundamentally at war 
| with this most ancient and sacred institution. Whatshould 
| we desire, and have a right to desire, if we were in the 
place ofthe injured party? This is the measure of our duty. 
| A system which converts a human being into merchan- 
| dize, which denies a man the rights of property, of family, 
| of liberty and the pursuit of happiness,’ and generally of 
| the power to read the record which God has given for the 
| regulation of all human conduct, is a state of things in which 
| no intelligent and right-minded person ever did or can de- 
sire to be placed. 

“In reference to all these, as to all other conditions of hu- 
man wrong, the solemn mandate comes down from heaven : 
‘All things whatsoever ye would that men should do unto 
you, do ye even so to them.’ God has laid the foundation 
of religious education in the family relationships. His 
claims upon us find their readiest response where the honor 
and obedience due to parents are properly inculcated. 
The obligation to love God because he first loved us, finds 
its strongest response where the tenderness and affection 
breathed upon childhood, by its divinely-constituted guar- 
dians, prepared the young heart for this high duty. The 
strongest terms by which the indissoluble affection subsist- 
ing between God and his Church is expressed in Scripture, 
are taken from the parental and conjugal relationships. 
The inimitable Prayer commencing, ‘Our Father which art 
in heaven,’ is a further recognition of the same thing. 

“What then must be the religious effect of an institution 
which tramples these sacred relationships in the dust ? 

“In short, there is not, in our judgment, one distinctive 
attribute of chattel slavery, which is not incompatible with 
the Golden Rule.” 

“We do not affirm that the holding of a slave is, under 
all circumstances, sinful; nor is the buying or selling. Other- 
wise it would be wrong to purchase a slave to free him. And 
the moral right to purchase a slave to free him, involves, 
also, the moral right to hold the legal relation of owner to 
that slave until the benevolent intention of freeing can be 
csrried into execution. So when, owing to whatever circum- 
stances, the immediate sundering of the legal relation would 
be manifestly a greater injury to the slave than its tempor- 
ary continuance, and when the evident intention isto give 
frecdom at the earliest practicable moment, such an act of 
holding is not only not wrong but it may be a duty. It is 
something necessary to be done in order to confer perma- 
nent freedom upon the person so held. In such a case the 
ho!der is not released from the obligation to give unto the 
servant ‘that which is just and equal,’ and to guard with the 
most — care the sacred and divine rights of the con- 
jugal and parental relationships, and to see by all means 








that such legal provisions as are practicable shall be made 
to prevent such persons and their posterity from passing into 
perpetual slavery.” * * * 


The majority Report concludes as follows : 


“From the foregoing consideration it apgense to us that 
the General Rule should in plain words embody the honest 
doctrine of the Church, as well on the subject of slaveholding 
as on that of the slave traffic. If the traffic for mercenary 
and selfish purposes should be condemned, so also should the 
holding. And if, as is almost universally admitted amon 
us, the spirit of the Rule condemus mercenary and sel 
slaveholding, then why may we not clothe this spirit in a 
visible body, and insert the word holding in our present 
rule, subject to the same discriminating clause as the buying 
and selling 2 Such a Rule would read, ‘The buying, selling, 
or holding of men, women or children with an intention to 
enslave them.’ This we think is only embodying in plain 
language the true doctrine of our church on the subject. 


‘ From all this, the vaccillating and timid policy that shaped 
the present measure, may beseen.— The Northern Independ- 
ent,an earnest Methodist Anti-Slavery paper published at 
Auburn, takes the same view of the subject. In speaking of 
the Report, before its adoption, the editor said: 


“The majority Report is by no means satisfactory to us. 
If it should pass the Conference—of which there is little pro- 
bability—it will amount to nothing. It conditions everything 
on the Restrictive Rule process. ithe proposed action in the 
chapter is simply the substitution of a pious exhortation for 
the weak and worthless directions contained in the chapter 
as it now stands. We presume such an amendment can be 
made, as it will require only a majority vote, but when made, 
it will be of no use—for neither prospectively nor retrospeet- 
ively does it prohibit slaveholding, What is done by way 
of altering the General Rule, is about the same as wae pro- 
posed four years ago, and will be likely to meet with about 
the same success, that is to say, it will receive a majority, 
but not a two-thirds vote. This action, if nothing more is 
done, may be set down as a complete failure; it will not 
advance us a single step beyond where we were four years 
ago. 

4 The true course was abundantly plain, and if the slave- 
y Committee had been made up of the right material, the 

eport of the majority would have instantly assumed the 
only consistent shape—that of express, unqualified prohibi- 
tion in the chapter. Declining all circumlocution in dealin 
with so fearful a crime, the Committee would have sai 
porenetesy, and at once, let slavery cease from the M. E. 
Church forever. Anything short of this is méye trifling. 
We may call the subject delicate, important, perplexing, or 
whatever else we please, but it will not alter the case, nor 
justify a moderate, softly style of treatment. In’ touching 
slavery, we touch a crime, and we must deal with it precise- 
ly as we deal with any other highcrime. It is the. constant 
forgetfulness of this all-important fact that makes the most 
of our anti-slavery action disgustingly tame, We evince no 
just appreciation of the guilt of slaveholding. Hence, the 
slow and feeble pace of our movements for extirpation. Did 
we view the enormity in its true light, we should be no more 
embarrassed with this question than with any other gross, 
deadly sin. So far as the action of the Committee is concern- 
ed, the things we feared has come to pass—the moderates 
have again carried the day, and got a Report utterly worth- 
less. it is barely possible for the Conference to remedy the 
evil, but we have no hope in this direction. A General Con- 
ference is an unlikely body to step beyond its committees, or 
inaugurate any bold measure ; the men who might do such 
a thing, if at liberty, are effectually trammeled by a host 
who will do nothing. Hence, the Conference, for all refor- 
matory purpose, is a rope of sand.” 


——_ > —~10 

Hon. Cuartes Sumner has delivered another great 
speech in the Senate, against slavery. The business under 
discussion was the admission of Kansas, under her free Con- 
stitution, prohibiting slavery, and the Senator’s argument 
in favor of the admission was based on the wickedness, the 
barbarity and the blighting effects of slavery. He traced 
the degrading effects of slavery upon the master, as well as 
upon the slave, took notice that the defenders of slavery 
justified the enslavement of whites as well as blacks, exam- 
ined and exploded the pretense that slavery is sanctioned 
by the Bible, and by the Constitution, and repudiated the 
idea that man can hold property in man. We deeply re- 
gret that a speech in other respects so noble and so impreg- 
nable should have been marred and weakened by .the old 
fallacy of “Freedom national and slavery sectional” and 
by the concession of the right of the States to “order‘and 
control their own institutions” maintaining either despotism 
or freedom as they please. His concessions availed him 
nothing, either with raving. fire-eaters or conservative Re- 
publicans. Mr. Chesnut of South Carolina insulted him on 
the spot; and the New York Tribune regrets that such a 
speech should have been made on the Kansas bill, lest it 





should exasperate the slaveholding Senators, whose consent 
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is necessary to its passage, and thus deprive the Lincoln 
and Hamlin ticket of the vote of the newly admitted State 
“next November.” 
- —~teer < 
POSITION OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


THE REPUBLICAN CANDIDATE FOR PRESIDENT. 


In our last paper we gave extracts from speeches of Mr. 
Lincoln in his debates with Mr. Douglas, showing his views 
of the Fugitive Slave Bill, the admission of new slave States, 

tho abolition of slavery in the Federal District, and of the 
slave trade between the States. Also in respect to the ac- 
quisition and federal government of new Territories. And 
we found that, with the single exception of a faintly ex- 
pressed belief in the duty of Congress to prohibit slavery in 
the Territories, Mr. Lincoln was not prepared to take any 
distinct position either against slavery itself, the domestic 
slave trade, or the extension of slavery. He was neither 
willing to be accounted an abolitionist or a free soiler. 

We now present some further extracts from his speeches 
showing his position in respect to the rights of free people 
of color. We copy from the National Anti-Slavery Stand- 


ard: 
POLITICAL DISFRANCHISEMENT OF THE BLACKS. 


In his speech at Ottawa, [1l., August 21, 1858, Mr. Lin- 


coln said : 

“J have no purpose to introduce political and social equal- 
ity between the white and the black races. There is a phys- 
ical difference between the two, which, in my judgment, 
will probably forever forbid their living together upon the 
footing of perfect ag ae and inasmuch as it becomes a 
necessity that there must be a difference, I, as well as J udge 
Douglas, am in favor of the race to which I belong having 
the superior position.” 

Again, on the 8th of September, 1858, at Charleston, IIL, 


Mr. Lincoln said: 

«J will say then that I am not, nor ever have been, in fa- 
vor of bringing about in any way the social and political 
equality of the white and black races—that I am not nor 
ever havo been in favor of making voters or jurors of ne- 
groes, nor of qualifying them to hold office, nor to intermar- 

with white people ; and I will say in addition to this, 

t there is a physical difference between tho white and 
black races which I believe will forever forbid the two ra- 
ces living together on terms of social and political equality. 
And inasmuch as they cannot so live, while they do remain 
together thore must be the position of superior‘and inferior, 
and I as much as any other man am in favor of having the 
superior position assigned to the white race.” 

Again, in a subsequent speech on the same day, in the 
same place, Mr. Lincoln said: 


“ Judge Douglas has said to you that he has not been 
able to get from me an answer to the question whether I 


days. 
us as underlings? Is it quite certain that 
condition? I think I would not hold one in slavery at any 
rate ; yet the point is not clear enough to me to denounce 
people upon. What next? Free them, and make them 
politically and socially our equals? My own feelings will 
not admit of this; and if mine would, we well know that 
those of the great mass of white people will not. Whether 
this feeling accords with justice and sound judgment, is not 
the sole question, if, indeed, it is any part of it. A univer- 
sal feeling, whether well or ill-founded cannot be safely dis- 
regarded. We cannot, then, make them equals. It does 
seem to me that systems of gradual emancipation might be 
adopted ; but for their tardiness in this, I will not under- 
take to judge our brethren of the South.” 


We could not better express our own sentiments, or bet- 
ter urge an appeal to abolitionists, to free soilers, and to the 
free people of color and the advocates of their just rights 
than in the closing paragraph of the National Anti-Slavery 
Standard, only adding our fervant prayer that such a Re- 
publican candidate may receive the vote of no colored man, 
no abolitionist, xo free soiler, no man claiming to be a 
friend of humanity and of human freedom. 


“And now we ask Abolitionists before they expose them- 
selves to the heats of the Presidential canvass, to consider, 
calmly and conscientiously, whether they can, without ut- 
ter self-stultification, vote for a man who is opposed to al- 
lowing the negro the rights of citizenship, in favor of Con- 
—— legislation for the capture of fugitive slaves, in 
avor of admitting new slave States to the Union, and op- 
posed to the unqualified abolition of slavery in the District 
of Columbia and of the slave trade between the States ? 
Every ballot cast for him will be a ballot in favor of the 
Fugitive Slave law as it stands, and for its enforcement by 
the whole power of the National Government. Every suc 
ballot will be a dagger aimed at the heart of the slave !” 


a 
NEW YORK TIMES vs. SUMNER’S SPEECH 

The Times of Wednesday, says: 
“What had Mr. Summer’s fierce diatribe against slavery 
to do with the question of admitting Kansas? The Con- 
stitution of that State excludes slavery, and there is no 
—- from any quarter to force it on her people. 
‘our years ago such an attempt was made,—and there was 
then a valid excuse for examining the character of the in- 
stitution which it was proposed to incorporate with her so- 
cial system. But that day has gone by, though Mr. Sum- 
ner does not seem to be aware of the fact. He talks to- 
day, precisely as he talked in 1856. He ignores entirel 
all that has transpired since that time. He speaks as if 
the Federal Government were still endeavoring to force 
slavery upon Kansas,—as if Atchison and Col. Titus, and 
the Federal Governors, Marshals and Judges, were still 
distorting law, forging election returns, and wielding the 
fagot and the sword, for the extermination of Freedom, 
and the planting of Slavery upon the soil of Kansas. All 





am in favor of negro citizenship. So far as I know, the 
Judge never asked me the question before. He shall have | 
no occasion to ever ask it again, for I tell him very frankly 
that I am not in favor of negro citizenship, * * * My 
opinion is that the different States have the power to make 
a negro a citizen under the Constitution of the United States 
if they choose. The Dred Scott decision decides that they 
have not that power. If the State of Illinois had that pow- 
er I should be opposed to the exercise of it.” 


That we may do Mr. Lincoln no injustice, we add, that 
while he thus avows his opposition to allowing the negro to 
become a citizen, he declares that “there is no reason in 
the world why the negro is not entitled to all the natural 
rights enumerated in the Declaration of Independence, the 
right to life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness. J hold,” 
he continues, “that he is as much entitled to these as the 
white man.” 

EMANCIPATION AT THE SOUTH. 

In the debate with Mr. Douglas at Ottawa, Ill, August 
21, 1858, Mr. Lincoln cites several paragraphs from a speech 
made by himself at Peoria in 1854, or thereabouts. One of 


these things have passed away. All these machinations 
have been thwarted and brought to naught. 
of Kansas have conquered their Freedom and secured their 
rights. They have prohibited Slavery forever from their 
limits, and there is not a Southern Senator bold enough to 
urge the rejection of Kansas, on the ground that she will 
come in as a Free State. No one dreams that Kansas ever 
will become a Slave State. Whatever it may have been 
four years ago, the subject of slavery is as foreign to Kan- 
sas to-day, as it is to Massachusetts or Vermont.” 

It would be doing injustice to Ex-Lieut. Goy. IH. J. Ray- 
mond of the Times, the penman of the Pittsburg Repub- 
lican Platform of 1856, to suppose him so green as not to 
know that no Senator or Representative in Congress, would 
fail to vote for the admission of Kansas, under her free 
Constitution, but for his opposition to her reception, as a 
Free State. 

If any one thinks Mr. Sumner’s “diatribe against sla- 
very,” out of place, in a speech for the admission of Kan- 





those paragraphs we copy, to show that Mr. Lincoln is op- | 
posed to the immediate emancipation of the slaves : 


“When Southern people tell us they are no more respon- | 
sible for the origin of slavery than we, I acknowledge the | 
fact. When it is said that the institution exists, and that it | 
is vory difficult to get rid of it, in any satisfactory way, I 
can understand and appreciate the saying. I surely will 
not blame them for not doing what I should not know how 
to do myself. If all earthly power were given me, I should | 
not know what to do, as to the existing institution. My 
first impulse would be to free all the slaves, and send them | 
to Liberia—to their own native land. But a moment’s re- 
flection would convince me, that whatever of high hope, (as | 
I think there is,) there may be in this, in the long run, its | 
sudden execution is impossible. If they were all landed 





day, in our article on “The American Oligarchy.” 
onnaeemepenentiibtinipeesattjeac tons 


Concress.—The bill for the admission of Kansas as a State 


was taken up in the Senate on Tuesday. After some discus- 
sion further consideration of the subject was postponed, to en- 
able the Senate to take up the Army bill. In the House the 
Senate bill making provision for the return and support for a 


limited period of the recaptured Africans, was taken up and | 


passed. 
Mr. Sumyer presented a petition from Lewis Tappan and 


others, of this City, asking for the release of Thaddeus Hyatt. | 


> or = 
Tur Hoy. Sawve D. Incuam died at Trenton, N.J., yester- 


| day morning, at an advanced age. He was a native of Penn- 


there in a day, they would all perish in the next ten days; | Sylvania, had been a representative from that State in Con- 
and there are not surplus shipping and surplus money | gress and Secretary of the Treasury under General Jackson. 





enough in the world to carry them there in many times ten | 
What then? Free them all, and keep them among | ence of death for piracy and murder, has made a fall 
this betters their | 


The settlers | 


sas, let him read the extracts which we happen to give to- | 


of guilt. He says that the murders were committed 
| nine and ten o'clock at night, when the vessel was about iy 
| miles out at sea, and that they were perpetrated with ap ay 

The brothers Watts were the first killed—one with a Singh 
| blow—while at the bow of the vessel, the other ag be “ 
| coming up the companionway after hearing the NOISE On deck 
Captain Burr, who was asleep in the the Cabin, was nexty 
tacked. He fought desperately for his life, but being UDarng 
was uvable to successfully defend himself, and was ey 
overpowered and murdered. The bodies were thrown oy, 
board in about an hour after the consummation of the 
| and Hicks does not believe any of them have ever been reg, 
‘ered. The prisoner says that he derived great assistance fry 
the devil, who, according to his story, was the fifth ma » 
board, and sustained him throughout the bloody tragedy, 
complains, however, that he has since deserted him and ke 
him to his fate. Hicks is suspected of baving participated y 
| certain murders on board the ship Saladin; but when guy 
| tioned on the subject he gave an evasive answer, and remarigj 
| that when his life was published all would be known. 

> te orm —<- - 

Tue Tornapo that visited Iowa and IlIlinvis on § 
last was more destructive to life and property than first » 
ported. No less than 150 persons are believed to have pe, 
ished, while the loss to property cannot be estimated. Ty 
tornado seems to have separated into three different gy. 
rents, each pursuing its devastating course in a differy 
direction, traversing a distance of ninety miles in Iowa ay 
seventy miles in Illinois. 








| Correspondence of the London Times. 
Turin, Saturday, May 1), 


| We have authentic accounts from Palermo, dated the 16, 
| Garribaldi was on the night of the 13th at Aleamo. Hej 
| said to have repulsed the royal troops at Pioppo— a play 
I cannot find in the excellent map before me, in whic 

otherwise the line of march is distinctly traceable. 

After comparing the various statements the writer says: 

These particulars incline us here to believe that the Frenh 
news of the triumph of the patriots both at Palermo aJ 
Messina must, to say the least, have been premature. Ther 
ultimate success is more than probable, but fortune has asi 
yet definitively declared in their favor. 

DISPATCHES FROM NAPLES. 
Napves, Sunday, May 20—P. M, 

On the 16th instant Garribaldi put to flight the Neapolitin 
troops at Calata Fimi. Garribaldi was expected to bes 
Partentico yesterday. His troops are intrenched in a sem 
circle round Palermo. The Neapolitan troops and function 
aries are discouraged. Great popular enthusiasm prevails 

A rumor is current that part of the city of Palermo isis 
the hands of the populace. 


Sunpay Evenine. 
The Neapolitan troops were repulsed in the combats 
the 15th and 16th inst. The position of Morreal, whic 
commands Palermo, has been invested by the troops of Ga 
ribaldi. Bands of insurgents are marching on Palerm 
The proclamation of Gen. Lanza, concerning an amnedy 
and a Vicoroyalty, has had no effect. Popular manifew 
tions take place repeatedly. It is believed that Palerm 
will shortly be evacuated by the Royal troops. 
Paris, Monday, May 21—2 P. 
A telegram from Naples, dated last night, and received 
| here this morning, announces that the Neapolitan army hi 
| been totally defeated, near Palermo, by the soldiers of Gar 
ribaldi. 





DISPATCHES FROM PALERMO. 
| Paterno, May 16. 
| Garribaldi was at Alcaino on the 15th inst. A fight bad 
; taken place at Lioppo, in which the royal troops werer 
pulsed. Palermo is again in astate of siege. Fresh tro 
have arrived. More emigrants have disembarked in Sicily 
PaLermo, May 20—Evening. 
The royal troops have entrenched themselves in sei 
| circle round this city ; the greatest discouragement prev 
among them, as well as among the Government functio® 
aries. The people on the contrary, are most enthusiast 
Prince de Casteleicala has been recalled. 
Patermo, Sunday, May 20—P. M. 

A rumor is current that Garribaldi has obtained decided 
victory at Morreal. 

The Patrie also contains the following: 

“According to the declarations of the prisoners taken 
| Calata Fimi, Garribaldi was not in Sicily.” 

The Sicilian National Committee have distributed an ene 
getic proclamation, calling on all Sicilians to join ™ 
present struggle against the King of Naples. This 
ment concludes as follows: 

“Let us applaud the noble efforts of the youthful combat 
ants; the country will cherish their names, and hold them 


Avsert W. Hicks, now confined in the Tombs Under sey 
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THE PRINCIPIA. 
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as models of heroic virtues and sublime self-sacrifice. 
7 e will remain staunch at our post, even though it should 
Jead us to prison or the scaffold. We will stand firm, re- 
‘ng the words of an illustrious General, ‘Brethren, if we 
advance, follow us ; if we fall, pass over us, and march on !’ 
Italy for ever! Victor Emaguel for ever!” 
COLLATERAL MOVEMENTS. 
nch Government has sent three ships of-war to 
oon ons being, it is said, the number of English Vessels 
*» the came waters. No news to be relied upon transpires 
_ as to the exact whereabouts and doings of Garribaldi. 
We only infer that the revolution is advancing morally and 
materially from the silence of the Neapolitan officials. 


DIPLOMATIC MEASURES. 


The following is a protest sent by the Government of the 
Two Sicilies to each member of the diplomatic body : 
Napies, May 12, 1860. 


A deed of the most savage piracy has been perpetrated | 


a horde of brigands, publicly enrolled, organized and 
ed in a State not hostile, under the eyes of that Govern- 


by 
arm 


ment, and notwithstanding the promises received from the | 


same Government to prevent it. The Royal Government, 
having been informed of the perpetrations which were be- 
ing made, with the most shameless effrontery. in Genoa, in 


Turin, in Milan, in Leghorn and in Sienna, for an expedi- | 


tion detained against the Royal States, lost no time in call- 
ing the attention of the Piedmontese Government to such an 
attempt against the law of nations and of international ob- 
ligations. Its answers were at first evasive, and afterwards 
amounted to promises to prevent the expedition, so that the 
Royal Government was authorized in not doubting the as- 
surances and assertions which arrived, confirming the char- 
acter of the relations of a good understanding, and of that 
mutual abstinence from interference which we always had 
the intention of maintaining. The Government of the King 
has, notwithstanding, continued to watch over the designs 
of th® factions who were united in Genoa and Leghorn for 


the object too well known, and has followed their proceed. | 
ings, an abridged narrative of which is inclosed with this | 


rotest. 

Meanwhile, in the flattering hope of seeing the departure 
of those pirates impeded, after their embarkation had been 
completed in Genoa and Leghorn on three merchant vessels, 
two of which were Piedmontese and one English, the first 
of the said vessels, leaving Leghorn, went in the direction 
of Marsala, where haying arrived yesterday, without show- 
ing any flag, they prepared to land the bands which they 
bad on board, when the two Royal vessels cruising in the 
neighborhood opened on the aggressors the fire of artillery. 
The firing, however, was neces-arily suspended, to give time 
to two English steamers arrived there’ few hours before 
to take their officers, who were ashore, on board. On the 
embarkation of these persons the steamers gave a wide 
berth, and then only could the firing be recommenced on 
those pirates, without however, being able to prevent their 
disembarkation in Marsala, a city of the Province of Tra- 
pani. With the announcement of the scandalous attempt, 
of which the short interval of time does not .permit us to 
foresee the results in the insular parts of the Roya! States 
where the insurrection was nearly repressed, the under- 


signed, Minister of Foreign Affairs, has the honor of com. | 


manicating to——the history of the events, in order that he 
may inform his Government of them, and in order that, 
whatever may be the consequences of an attempt made 
against every right, in violation of international law, and 
through which Italy may find herself thrown into the most 
bloody anarchy, comprising, too, the whole of Europe, the 
responsibility may rest only on the authors, promoters, and 
accomplices of this barbarous invasion. The undersigned 
meantime repeats the assurances of his distinguished con- 


sideration. CARAFA. 


DISCLAIMER OF THE SARDINIAN GOVERNMENT. 
The official Piedmontese Gazette publishes an article re- 
futing che accusation of Ministerial connivance in the affair 
of Garribaldi. The article says: 


The Government has disapproved the expedition, and at- 
tempted to prevent its departure by such means as prudence 
and the laws would permit. The Sardinian ships of war 
had orders to prevent a,landing, but could do no more tpn 
the Neapolitan vessels which were cruising in the Sicilian 
pi Europe knows that the Government of the King 

0e8 not conceal its solicitude for the common country, but, 
at the same time, it understands and respects the principle 
of international law, and believes its duty to be to make 


that princip] i . 
itis La hee in the State, for the safety of which 


THE PROMISE OF THE EXPEDITION. 


hat RD From the London Times. 

. peng is a hero or a brigand ; all men of his stamp 
- y € world in admiration or execration. If he should 
re iy a tree and shot to death, somewhere in the neigh- 

a. of Palermo, history will describe him as a rash 
n ve, like a thousand other nameless victims, who 
Ifhe sh oe Judgement, and courage without conduct. 

Ste - drive the Nea olitans out of Sicily, and hold 
t os a until he had raised Naples, and chased the 
nee ns from the Peninsula, he will be the Tell or the 

ington of renovated Italy. How is this to be? Our 


British public has been for the last week impatient to know. 
It is only a very few days since it heard that the idea of this 
invasion had been conceived. We can number the hours 
since Garribaldi sailed from Genoa, and succeeded in effect 
ing his descent upon Sicily. Ever since that tele ar- 
rived, our British public has considered itself ill-used that 
the next expected news loitered. Unfortunately, however, 
Sicily is an island. Unhappily, the roads are few and very 
bad, the mountains are very numerous, the telegraphs in 
the hands of the Government, and the railways yet to be 
made. Add to this, that Garribaldi, has been so very 
thoughtless as to land upon that part of the island which is 
furthest away from the Straits of Messina, and the coast of 
| Italy, and which, although it may possibly be best adapted 
for his own immediate object, as being furthest from Naples 
yet is ill-situated for the early gratification of the laudable 
| curiosity felt by his well-wishers here in England. 





—_- [oa 2 ———+——_ 
THE QUESTION OF TURKEY. 
RECEPTION OF THE RUSSIAN DEMANDS. 


A letter from Berlin of the 19th, in the Debates, says : 

“The communications made to the Prussian Government, 
end to the Prince Regent in particular, by Count d’Adler- 
| berg, Aid-de-camp of the Emperor of Russia, as to the man- 
ner in which that Court regards the positions of the Chris- 
| tians in Turkey, has just been completed by a note which 
Prince Gortschakoff has sent to Prussia, as well as to the 
| other Powers which signed the Treaty of Paris. Russia in 
| that document, explains the reason of her proposition for 
| submitting to the common examination of the Powers, the 
| situation of the Christians, which has for some years past, 
| become rather worse than better. Baron de Schleinitz has 
| not yet given any reply to these communications, and, if we 
' may judge from the opinion expressed by influential per- 
| sons, the probability is that Prussia will raise no objection 
| to an inquiry into the matter, but that she will protest be- 
— against any modification of the Territorial state of 
| Turkey.’ 


Berutn, Monday, May 21. 
England has not yet given her consent to the assembling 
| of a Conference of the Great Powers, for the settlement of 
the Eastern question. The Kreutz Zeitung says: “We 
| have reason to doubt the correctness of the news, that Eng- 
land would not oppose an eventual inquiry into the situa- 
tion of the Christians in Turkey.” The same paper, how- 
ever, published on Saturday last, intelligence concerning 
the attitude of England, which was contrary to the above 

statement. 

Vienna, Saturday, May 19. 
| Austria, Prussia and England, are said to agree to the 
| following: 1. As to the maintainance of the integrity of 
the Ottoman Empire. 2. Should an inquiry into the situa- 
' tion of the European Christians in Turkey take place, it is 
| by no means to be instituted exclusively upon the basis of 
| the facts given by Russia, but in an independent manner, 
| and upon the facts reported by the different Ambassadors 

and Consuls in the East. 


CONSTANTINOPLE, Monday, May 21. 
The Marquis de Lavelette was received to-day at a sol- 
emn audience, by the Sultan. The Marquis has addressed 
the principal French residents in Constantinople in a speech 
which has produced a sensible effect on the Bourse, and 
, caused a considerable rise in the quotations of foreign ex- 
change. Instructions have been forwarded to the Turkish 
diplomatic agents abroad, informing them that the Sultan 
questions the competency of the Powers to institute the in- 
quiry proposed by Russia. The Sultan invokes Article 9 
of the Treaty of Paris, dated the 30th of March, 1856. 
Vienna, Tuesday, May 22. 
The Austrian Government having sent orders by tele- 
graph, to its agents in the Danubian Principalities, to ascer- 
tain the fact whether Russian troops were really concentra- 
ted on the Pruth, has arrived at the certainty that there is 
no concentration of Russian forces on that river. 
ane emt- 


From the State League. 
THE ISSUE SHALL BE JOINED? 





The rum-seller who is making his $50, clear profit on a 
barrel of wiskey, the men that own the hotels, saloons and 
rum-shops, and receiving more than $50,000 yearly rent 
for them. ‘The politicians, the policemen, the courts, their 
numerous officers and retainers who are having their pock- 
ets lined with another $50,000, all coming out of the tax- 
payers of this county, for taking care of the criminals, pau- 
pers, &c., made such by the use of intoxicating drinks, are 
all unitedly determined that there shall be no issue joined 
against this traffic. 

Now we wish to sgy to all these men, and to the public 
generally, that the State League is determined that there 
shall be an issue joined against this state of things. 

We are aware of the fearful odds against us, in numbers, 
but knew that “Thrice strongly armed is he who has a 
quarrel just,” we fearlessly enter the lists, and call on all 
good men and women to join us. 

To begin, we intend to publish in the State League paper, 
the name of every man in the city or country, belonging to 
any church, or making any special claim to respectability, 
who signs a petition for a license to sell intoxicating drinks, 
or endorses the character of a rum-seller. We intend, also, 
as far as we can, to give the true position on this question, 








—— 


of all men nominated for office and asking the suffrages of 
the people. To this end we desire to enlist earnest men 
and women in every county of this State, to join our League 
by signing our ple ge and aid us in this work. We wish 
to have them also take and pay for our paper,—“The State 
League,” published at Syacuse, for $1 a year. From this 
our plan can be learned and we will send copies to all who 
write for it. County Leagues are formed in Herkimer and 
Cortland, and they are working nobly. In one single town, 
in the former county, twenty-two rum holes, engaged ille- 

ally in the traffic, “shut up shop” rather than encounter 
the attentions of the League. 

Fines to the amount of $575, were imposed by Judge Al- 
len at one term of the court for violations of the law. Our 
League already embraces some thirty counties in the State 
and we wish to extend it to all of them as speedily as pos- 
sible. The people are the true sources of power ; what they 
will, they can do. Come on then, friends, and give us your 
aid. THE ISSUE SHALL BE JOINED, AND THE WORK SHALL 
BE DONE, 











S. A. Beers, President, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
° T. L. Carson, General Agent. 
Asner Bares, Secretary. 


Syracuse, May, 1860. 
>» —~9 9 
For The Principia, 
Diep at Bruce, Ill, on the 15th of May, 1860, Mr. Tuom- 


as W. Laven in, aged forty-six. Brother Laughlin was pos- 
sessed of a most earnest and positive Christian character, 
and was consequently a most uncompromising and radical 
reformer. THe was one of the earliest and warmest friend 
of the cause of universal and immediate emancipation, 
and as a firm believer in the essential criminality, illegality 
and unconstitutionality of slavery, he could never support 
the doctrine of “non-intervention with slavery in the States,” 
nor could he co-operate with any political party who 
adopted it. He was one of the very few Radical Abolition- 
ists who maintained their integrity, by supporting their own 
nomirations in 1856. He was a man of great simplicity of 
character, and of spotless purity of life, and of unwaverin 
confidence in the promises of God, as revealed in his word. 
He died as he had lived, in the full assurance of faith, and 
though, for the sake of the cause of Christ and suffering 
humanity, we deeply mourn his loss, yet for his sake, we 
feel that it is wrong to weep. H. H. A. 


May 17, 1860. 
Fomily Miscellany. 

For the Principia. 
A POEM OF LONG AGU. 





Alone within my room, brother, 
Alone, and sad, and still, 

A vacant echo in my heart 
Thy voice alone can fill,—a void, 
That only thou canst fill. 


I miss thy glad, love-beaming face, 
The brightness of thy hair— 

That kingly crown o’er worthy brows, 
So wavy, soft and fair,—that head, 
So gloriously fair! 


Oh for the sweetness of those lips, 
The fondness of that gaze, 

One fragment washed up, from the wreck 
Of earlier, happier days,—one hour 
Of those blest, blissful days. 


How would this shadowed room grow bright, 
This voiceless gloom be glad,— 

How would my wearied heart spring light, 
With thee ’twere never sad,—dear one, 
It never could be sad! 


Oh brother, Earth is dark and dim, 
And Heaven is yet afar, 

The eye that struggles heaven-ward, oft 
Sees but an earth-born star,—yet longs: 
For Bethlehem’s brighter star, 


Oh, precious one,—oh, beautiful ! 
My earthly idol come, 
Oh draw me to that better land 
Christ tells us is our home,—where we 


Once more shall have one home. R 
RES eS 
TABLEAUX. 


BY MRS, MARIA GOODELL FROST. 


Maggie Shirk was a schoolmate of mine, and perhaps as 
brilliant and queenly as any of the class to which she be- 
longed. 

She had a fascinating and slightly commanding air, so 
slightly that one scarcely realized her dictation, yet never 
thought of disregarding her wishes. Indeed it seemed rath- 
er as receiving, than as conferring a favor, to be employed 
in her service. A little discernment might have assured us 















that when she came around us, so affectionately stroking 
our curls, or lavishing her winsome smiles, that she was 
about to ask our assistance, but we, all innocent and unsus- 
pecting, were only made happy by her friendly tokens. 

Had Maggie a landscape to paint, she would sit listlessly 
looking out of the window, while one dear, particular friend 
prepared her materials, another put in the sky, still another 
the foliage, and so on, until her artistic taste was fully 
gratified. 

Had Maggie a difficult problem to solve, there was no one 
dearer to her heart, than our best mathemetician, Susy 
Sound, who would leave her own slate any time, to accom- 
modate so kind a friend. Maggie’s ordinary compositions 
were stupid and prosy enough, but when public exercises 
took place, no one could surpass her, not even our best wri- 
ter, Lizzie Thoughtful, whose graceful style and fertile im- 
agination, sometimes betrayed itself in Maggie’s applauded 
essays. 

Maggie had only to plead an excuse with her peculiar 
look and tone, and the teacher at once yielded to the mes- 
meric influence, while the rest of us must needs plod along, 
day after day, without rest or cessation. 

In the gentlemen’s department, Maggie’s sceptre was 
equally successful. No one disputed her right to rule and 
reign, a8 the many rose colored billets, and mysterious pack- 
ages that found their way to her desk, fully testified. 

Although Maggie was one of a numerous family, she nev- 
er relioved her mother or eldest sister of the slightest do- 
mestic charge. She could not put her fingers in warm wa- 
ter, because it made them red, or in cold water because it 
made them hard, sweeping made her so dusty, and cooking 
spoiled her complexion: the fine ironing and clear starch- 
ing, sister Sarah could do so much nicer, and washing dish- 
es was little girl’s work, just suited to Hattie and Fanny. 
Such were her ready excuses, and her mother knew her too 
well to insist. She always managed to keep the right side 
of Bridget, who in return for her worn out and faded rib- 
bons and laces, kept her room in fine order. 

Hattie and Fanny were here her most obedient servants, 
from morning till night. They ran for her gloves and para- 
sol, if she wanted to walk out, or for the fan if she was 
warm ; or stood by her side while she arranged her toilet, 
in case & pin or string should be missing when she wanted 
it. Sister Sarah worked her fine collars, and supplied from 
her own well-stocked wardrobe, any missing article ; in fact 
sister Sarah’s neatly arranged drawers were her unfailing 
resource. 

When Maggie left school, she became an unmerciful 
heart breaker. Yet, nothing daunted by the ill-success of 
rejected lovers, a new hopeful was always ready to sue for 
her heart and hand. Each candidate was used as long as 
servicable, and then discarded, with as much indifference 
as @ carpenter may be supposed to reject a useless tool. 

When at last, Maggie Shirk had flirted to her heart's 
content, and the business was growing wearisome, she sud- 
denly became the petted wife of a wealthy widower, who 
lived ina well furnished mansion, on the summit of Pros- 
pect Hill.—Esq. Easy had been dancing around Maggie for 
about a year and a half, and as he had no incumbrances in 
the shape of children, was thought to be a great speculation, 
by all the dashing widows and spruce spinisters within 
twenty five miles. 

The sticking point with Maggie, was a handsome young 
lawyer with small fortune, and while she was vaccillating 
betweon the two, Esq. Easy decided to go abroad for a year 
or more, and that decision turned the scale in his favor. 

What a contrast was Lizzie Thoughtful, who loved the 
pale, intellectual looking student, with lean purse, high 
forehead, and green glasses. Lizzie loved him because he 
was good, because he was great, and last, but not least, be- 
cause he loved her. So Lizzie accepted the first offer and 
became the wife of Professor , of the Young Men’s 
Institute. Poor Lizzie commenced housekeeping with four 
small rooms in the Institute wing. 

It rather disturbed her refined taste, to put up her spare 
bed in the parlor, but as there was no alternative, she con- 
soled herself with the reflection, that she had married the 
most gifted man in town, and owned the finest library. 

If Maggie Shirk possessed the noblest house, Lizzie 
Thoughtful possessed the noblest husband, which the latter 


deemed a more honorable source of joy and pride. 
° & ® * * & 
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‘THE PRINCIPIA. 


Twelve years have passed away, and Maggie Shirk is 
now known only as the coveted Mrs. Easy, wife of Esq. 
Easy, of Prospect Hill. We have dissected the bud ; let us 
now analyze the blossom. 

“Wouldn’t Mrs. Easy’s large house be a fine place for 
our benevolent society?” suggested one of a dozen ladies, 
who were seated around a charity quilt, stretched out with 
much difficulty, in the small parsonage sitting room. 

“A fine place, truly, a great house, and full of everything 
Suppose we ask her,” said one and another of the busy 
group. 

“I have asked her many times,” said Mrs. Fitch. 

“And so have I,” echoed the President, Mrs. Lee. 

“And what did she say?” asked half a dozen, in one 
breath. 

“Oh! Sometimes it was a lame shoulder, or a weak 
back, and once she was afraid she was going to be sick.’ 
Here Mrs. Lee was interupted by a chorus of voices, and an 
ill suppressed titter. 

“Now, did I ever!” said grand mother Fales, dashing 
away her spectacles, and then wiping them energetically 
upon her silk pocket handkerchief. 

“She don’t believe in sewin’ societies, nor donations,” said 
Sally Wilson, “and when old Deacon Merwin went upon 
the hill, to get her to sign for Deacon Fitch, she said she 
thought if brother Fitch couldn’t live on $400, these hard 
times, twas strange; she said she had to economize, she 
needed a shawl, and the Square needed a coat.”’ 

She needed a shawl?” said Mrs. Lee. “She had a fifty | 
dollar one, not long ago.” 

“To be sure she did,” continued Sally Wilson, “and those | 
Turkey carpets must have cost a mint of money, say nothing 
of her new silver tea service.” | 

“Well, sister Wilson, we ought to be charitable, I think,” | 
said Mrs. Merwin, the Deacon’s wife; “we’ve never had sis- | 
ter Easy’s temptations. 

“The Lord grant we never may,” said Mrs. Wells with a 
deep drawn sigh. , 

“Would the ladies like to hear an interesting article from | 
the last Missionary paper ?” said a clear musical voice, that 
had not before been raised. . 

“I think we all would,” said Mrs. Fitch. All are silent, | 
while Professor B’s wife, (our Lizzie Thoughtful), rises to 
read. 

Sweet Lizzie has changed some: the soft, nut-brown curls 
we all loved so well, are a trifle less luxuriant ; the downy 
cheeks less peach-like, but as she raises her eyes at the close | '* 
of a sentence, we see new expressions of beauty gathered | Would be to have me, : 
there. Maturity of thought has added intense interest to | OF tW9, or even five hundred, dollars a year by it, I wil 


hor face, while the happy wife and devoted mother are tru- | 8iV@ it up.” . 
ly mirrored. | “low much, then,” inquired the wife, “do you make? 


We need not ask if olive plants cheer her board: the | “Why,” replied the husband, ee make from two to tm 
tell-tale face, reveals the whole story of her loves and cares. thousand dollars a year, and that is quite too much th 

Lizzie has left the Institute wing, for a cozy two story relinquished.” ; us : oa 
dwelling. The little girl she took from the Orphan Asy- “What you say,” she rejoined, “brings to my mind 
lum, nine years ago, is a woman now, and shares with her remarks of a lecturer I once heard, who, having repel 


kind benefactress the household burden. The Professor has what Walpole said in relation to every man having his po 
grown in wisdom and in public esteem, sufficiently to real- | in politics, added that it was much the same in religt 
| ‘Satan,’ continued he, ‘is a broker. Not a wheat, or ¢ 


ize the fondest hopes of aspiring girlhood. | 
Lizzie’s five jewel boys tell, in their noble, truthful faces, | 0" ™DeY broker, but a soul broker. Some can be pro 
what Lizzie is, and has been doing. They eat their supper | to labor in his service for a hundred, some for a a 
of mush and milk, and their breakfasts of fried mush, or | and some for ten thousand dollars a year. The price, 
simple johnny cake, with a hearty relish; for the Professor | husband, you estimate your soul at, I see, is os 
is not rich, although with Lizzie’s help, he has become owner dollars a year. My husband, look well to a ; tome . 
of their happy home. | that even three thousand dollars a year is a paltry pret 
When the subscription paper is presented at the Profes- | what is truly priceless.” iss 
sor’s, no one pleads poverty, there is always something | « On the mind of that husband sudden conviction 
there for brother Fitch. | and liberal as was his portion in those rewards of ual 
: ye + as .. | eousness which Satan proffered, he resolved and avowed 
New books and choice periodicals are abundant on their | -..olution to receive it no longer. 
study table, and it is whispered that some of them breathe! Are we not all morally chargeable with whatever 
the sentiments of Lizzie’s womanly soul. We call her Liz- | we have the power but have refused or neglected 
zie, the Professor always does, almost always ; sometimes | — A = bagi Moe Bay public " yy 1 the 
‘ : eal | portant quest , , 
ina fit of honest pride, he will say mother, and that word | in the State would do their whole duty, Satan’s broke 
from his lips is enough for Lizzie. Her heart bounds with | in this department of his trade would be destroyed— 
elasticity, and as she steps lightly around, the music within | byterian. __ ae 
bursts out in some familiar strain of melody. 1 Got 
[ To be continued.] 
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WRITTEN AT MY MOTHER’S GRAVE, 


The trembling dew-drops fall 
Upon the shutting flowers ; like souls at rest 
The stars shine glorionsly ; and all, 


Save me, are blest. 


Mother, I love we grave, : 
The violet, with its bl s blue and mild, 
Waves o’er thy head; when shall it wave 
Above thy child? 


Tis a sweet flower, yet must 
Its bright leaves to the comteg tempest bow ; 
Dear mother, ‘tis thine emblem, dust 
Is on thy brow. 


And I could love to die ; 
To leave untasted life’s dark, bitter streams— 
By thee, as erst in childhood, lie, 
And share thy dreams. 


And I must linger here, 
To stain the plumage of my sinless years,* 
And mourn the hope to childhood dear 
With bitter tears. 


Aye, I must linger here, 
A lonely branch upon a wither’d tree, 
Whose last frail leaf, untimely sere, 

Went down with thee. 


Oft, from life’s wither’d bower, 
In still communion with the past I turn, 
And muse on thee, the only flower 
In memory’s urn. 


And when the evening pale 
Bows like a mourner, on the dim, blue wave, 
I stray to hear the night-winds wail 
Around thy grave. 


Where has thy spirit flown? 
I gazed above—thy look is imaged there ; 
I listen---and thy gentle tone 
Is on the air. 


O come while here I press 
My brow upon thy grave ; and in those mild 
And thrilling tones of tenderness, 
Bless, bless thy child! 


Yes, bless your weeping child: Py 
And o’er thine urn---religion’s holiest shrine--- 
O give his spirit, undefiled, 
To blend with thine. 





GEO. D. PRENTICL 
| The years of childhood may be said to be comparatively im 
| cent, but not “‘ sinless.’’---EDITOR. 
> ~~ 
| SOUL BROKERAGE. 

The liquor dealer’s wife, whose conscience was ill at as 
in relation to the traffic in intoxicating liquors, availinghe 
self of an auspicious moment, said to her husband: 

“JT do not like your selling liquor ; it seems to me to bs 
bad business; you do not, I suppose, make more than @ 
or two hundred dollars a year by it, and I should be vy 
much rejoiced if you would give it up.” 

«] know,” answered the husband, “as well as you do, i 
it is a bad business ; I should be as glad to give it upasya 
and if I did not make more thaw 
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